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Chicago At Last, Part I 


Interstate Commerce Commission Chairman Edward Philbin said Rio Grande 
Industries appears to have made a good case in its application to buy the Soo 
Line’s route to Chicago. 

As reported by the Journal of Commerce, one commissioner said: “This is 
one of the first cases to enhance competition in the post-staggers era... and 
I’m puzzled about the efforts by the competing carriers to delay the proceeding.” 
The other carriers—Burlington Northern, Chicago and North Western, and Kan- 
sas City Southern—are opposing RGI’s proposed acquisition of the 532-mile- 
long line between Kansas City and Chicago. 

An ICC staff member said that the reluctance of these other railroads to ne- 
gotiate trackage rights agreements with SP appears at odds with the railroad 
industry’s public statements about the need to rely on market forces and com- 
petition, rather than government regulation. The ICC unanimously denied peti- 
tions filed by Burlington Northern and Chicago and North Western to suspend 
or dismiss RGI’s application. 

A final decision on the Soo Line application is expected this summer. 


Three Out of Five . . . Not Bad 

Three of the five busiest container ports in the U.S. are served by Southern 
Pacific. The top five ports are Los Angeles, New York/New Jersey, Long Beach, 
Seattle and Oakland, according to a Journal of Commerce survey. 

The rankings were determined by the number of 20-foot-containers or their 
equivalent handled by each port in 1989. Because of the Intermodal Container 
Transfer Facility in southern California, SP handles almost 65 percent of the 
container business from the Far East, through California, to East Coast destina- 
tions. 


SP Lines Moved Most Containers 

SP Lines held the top spot among the nation’s railroads for the number of 
containers it originated last year. SP/DRGW originated 445,000 containers, com- 
pared with second place Burlington Northern’s 398,000. 

intermodal movements exceeded six million on U. S. railroads in 1989, ac- 
cording to the Association of American Railroads. About 2.5 million were con- 
tainers; the other 3.5 million were trailers. 

BN led in total intermodal originations with 923,000 containers and trailers. 
Santa Fe was second overall. SP/IDRGW was sixth. 

Container traffic increased 8.6 percent nationwide, while trailer moves fell 0.8 
percent. The AAR predicts that within three years, the split between containers 
and trailers will be evenly divided. 


Rate Increases Announced 

SP announced a rate increase of at least $450 per boxcar for canned goods 
moving from Oregon, California and Arizona. Separately, SP and Burlington 
Northern announced a $250 per trailer rate hike for the movement of canned 
goods under the Doorstep Delivery Service program. This service combines rail 
and truck transportation of canned goods from the West Coast to east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Westbound domestic intermodal rates are going up 8 percent on May 10 and 
eastbound domestic intermodal rates wiil increase 4 percent on June 10. The 
increases are planned to respond to continued high demand for domestic inter- 
modal services. “The new price levels continue SP’s commitment to ‘remain 
competitive with recent price changes in the trucking and intermodal industry,” 
says George Woodward, executive vice president-Distribution Services, “while 
enhancing overall reliability and quality of domestic intermodal transportation.” 
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U.S. to rediscover coal: an old energy 
source protected from the whims of foreign 
interests. Since then U.S. coal production 
has increased more than 50 percent. West- 
ern coal mines, which once contributed only 
!4 percent of the nation’s total coal produc- 
tion, now account for 37 percent. 

What gives western coal the edge is its 
low sulfur content. Basically, it’s a cleaner 
burning fuel—one that will have less impact 
on the environment. Coal produced in the 
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East—especially in Appalachia—generally 
produces slightly higher BTUs, yet averages 
between two and eight times the percent of 
sulfur. Recent acid rain legislation favors 
western coal with its high BTU output and 
low sulfur content. SP Lines, which serves 
many western coal mines, is ready to pro- 
vide efficient rail transportation. 


SP Joins the Coal Hauling Railroads 

For years, Southern Pacific watched en- 
viably from the sidelines as other railroads 
burned up the tracks hauling huge amounts 
of coal. Not only was it good business, it 
became an important financial safety net for 
most railroads, especially during the econ- 
omy’s roller coaster ride in the 1980s. 

SP’s share of the market amounted to 
peanuts—about 75,000 carloads a year, or 
just 0.01 percent of all the coal moved on 
the nation’s railroads. What little coal SP 
did haul came off other railroads. Mostly, 
SP delivered coal to its final. destinations: 
customers in California, Texas and Arizona. 
SP couldn't do much about it, either. De- 
spite more than 13,000 miles of track in 14 


states, SP didn’t have one coal mine to call 
its own. 

At least, it didn’t used to. All that 
changed on Oct. 13, 1988, when SP and 
Rio Grande joined forces. What a difference 
a day makes. 

Today, SP Lines moves about 18 million 
tons of coal, thanks to the addition of coal 
mines served by Rio Grande in Colorado 
and Utah. Last year’s coal business amount- 
ed to about $118 million, or roughly 6 per- 
cent, of SP Lines revenues. This year, and 
in the coming decade, coal is projected to 
be one of the railroad’s bright spots because 
of increasing clean air legislation. 


Mining Western Coal 

Last year, Rio Grande experienced the 
biggest gains in coal shipments among the 
western railroads. Carloadings were up 21.2 
percent over 1988. Rio Grande originated 
approximately 15 million tons of coal from 
11 mines in Colorado and eight in Utah. 
This represents 80 percent of the coal pro- 
duction in Colorado and 60 percent of the 
coal production in Utah. 

There’s no need to worry about running 
out of this commodity. Both states have 
some of the nation’s largest deposits of high 
quality, high BTU, low sulfur bituminous 
coal. Colorado’s coal reserves are estimated 
to last another 1,000 years. 

Major coal mines served by the Rio 
Grande in Colorado are Colowyo Coal 
Company near Craig, and three Cyprus Coal 
Company mines near Craig, Steamboat 
Springs and Paonia. Rio Grande also serves 
Utah’s largest coal producing mine, the 
Coastal States Energy’s Skyline Mine, near 
Scofield. 

Utility companies get most of the coal. 
These include Public Service Company of 
Colorado, City of Colorado Springs Depart- 
ment of Utilities, Colorado-Ute Electric Co- 
operative, Central Power & Light in Texas, 
and the Los Angeles Department of Water 
and Power. 

Other major customers are Geneva Steel 
in Provo, Utah; Kerr McGee in Trona, Cal- 
ifornia, and Celanese Chemical in Pampa, 
Texas; California Portland and Southwestern 
Portland Cement and Kaiser Cement com- 
panies, all in California; and the Adolph 
Coors Brewery in Golden, Colorado. 

With the increased use and generation of 
electrical energy in the western United 
States, the acid rain controversy should pro- 
vide additional opportunities for Colorado 
and Utah coal. A bill is currently going 
through Congress that, if passed, will sig- 
nificantly increase the demand for low-sul- 
fur coal on the Rio Grande. 
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In the mean time, some of western coal 
mines served by Rio Grande are gearing up. 
Closed mines are opening, while other are 
increasing their production. Coal companies 
are even contemplating new mines. 

SP Lines is benefiting already. A utility 
in Missouri responded to EPA’s call for low- 
sulfur coal. The power company just signed 
a multi-year contract with SP. The utility 
will mix the low-sulfur coal off the Rio 
Grande with the Midwestern coal it has 
been burning. Unit trains will handle the 
coal movement entirely on SP Lines. It will 
mean as much as an additional one million 
tons of coal a year. A 44-mile section of SP 
track from St. Louis to Labadie, Missouri is 
being rehabilitated at a cost of $3.5 million 
to handle the new business. Work includes 
laying 4.9 track miles of second-hand, 136- 
pound continuous welded rail, installing 
36,000 ties, rehabilitating 16 turnouts and 
putting in eight new switches. 

“Because of the acid rain legislation, we 
look for many other new opportunities,” 
says Rick Nelson, vice president of the Coal 
& Minerals Group headquartered in Denver. 

Rick Elston, assistant vice president of 
coal, shares in the optimism but is also con- 
cerned with equipment availability. With 
2,300 hopper cars in coal service and anoth- 
er 1,300 owned by customers, the Rio 
Grande is making the best possible use of 
its resources by turning the fleet three-plus 
times a month—an enviably high perfor- 
mance for the industry. 

“It will help the situation when we lease 
600 coal hoppers this year,” says Nelson. 
“This takes care of the commitments we 
have now, but if business continues to in- 
crease as expected, we must move quickly 
to capitalize on the market.” 


Coal For Export 
In the future, SP Lines plans to ship coal 
east to St. Louis, then transfer it to barges 


for shipment to customers in the Midwest. 


and the East. Exports to Europe and Mexico 
are a possibility, too. 

Pacific Rim countries are considering 
more western coal. Both Nelson and Elston 
see significant markets in Japan, Hong 
Kong, Taiwan, Korea and other Asian coun- 
tries. Last year SP Lines shipped about 
877,000 tons of coal to that market. This 
year they project 1.2 million tons. 

Moving all this coal requires good track, 
reliable equipment and skilled personnel. 

Unit trains heading east from the coal 
mines in Colorado often haul 105 carloads. 
It can take as many as four locomotives and 
a couple of helpers to move a coal train over 
high mountain passes in the Rockies. “Big- 


ger horsepower locomotives have cut down 
on the number of engines needed. Jt used to 
take 18 locomotives/helpers over Tennessee 
Pass with its 3.0 percent grade,” says Els- 
ton. “Today it takes only 13.” 

Track must also be in top shape to handle 
the heavy coal trains hauling loaded hopper 
cars that, on the average, weigh in around 
98 tons each. 

Experienced train crews possess the spe- 
cial skills to move unit coal trains—weigh- 


ing more than 13 thousand tons—up steep 
mountain grades. And to control the speed 
or to stop the train as it descends, 


New Lines, New Opportunities 

The acquisition of the Chicago, Missouri 
and Western’s line from St. Louis to Chi- 
cago last year, and the impending Soo Line 
trackage rights acquisition from Kansas City 
to Chicago, open up new opportunities. 
“These are markets that are now using high 
sulfur coal from the East and Midwest,” 
says Elston. “We are in an excellent posi- 
tion to help serve customers in these areas 
who switch to western coal.” 


The coal marketing busi- 
ness unit is located in Den- 
ver. Left to right: Glade 
Crowther, market manag- 
er-coal; Jim Lorenz, man- 
ager coal-Northeast: Joe 
Hutton, director coal- 
South; Craig Foy, market 
manager-coal; Rick Nel- 
son, vice president-coal & 
minerals; John Donohue, 
director coal-West; and 
Rick Elston, assistant vice 
president-coal, 
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Fuel Savings 
Targeted Around 
The System 


SP Lines spends more 
than $600,000 a day for lo- 
comotive diesel fuel. Plans 
call for cutting those costs 
by at least $40,000 a day. 

Ken Moore, vice presi- 
dent of Operations, says 
the three regional general 
managers, working with 
Operations Planning & 
Control in San Francisco, 
are revising the criteria 
used to determine the num- 
ber of locomotives needed 
to power trains. The Trans- 
portation Centers in Rose- 
ville, Denver and Houston 
will manage the new power 
requirements. 

Walter Gould, recently 
appointed manager of fuel 
conservation-system, will 
oversee fuel conservation 
efforts in the field. Gould 
meets with field personnel 
and discusses the proper 
methods and techniques re- 
quired to comply with Rule 
993 (fuel conservation) to 
achieve the savings. 

“One way we can reach 
our goal is by providing 
better communication be- 
tween dispatchers and en- 
gineers,’’ Moore says. 
“For example, an engineer, 
after being notified of 
congestion ahead, can pace 
the movement of the train. 
This saves fuel because re- 
duction in train speed re- 
duces train resistance.” 

Another way is to shut 
down engines. Gould re- 
cently checked locations on 
the Tucson and Avondale 
Divisions and didn’t find 
“any locomotives running 
when they should have 
been shut down. Employ- 
ees are doing a great job.” 
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Officers in Shreveport, Louisiana stand by to issue tickets to mo- 


torists who failed to stop at this railroad crossing. 


Caught in the Act 


Motorists in a hurry get : 


caught by cops riding 
locomotives 


“Trooper on the Train,” 
a program to nab motorists 
who ignore grade crossing 
signals, got off to a good 
start on Southern Pacific on 
February 27. 

More than one unsus- 
pecting motorist drove 
around the crossing gates 
as the Southern Pacific 
train approached. They ali 
escaped a collision with the 
train, but quite a few got 
hit in the pocketbook. 

Shreveport Police Ser- 
geant Don Melton climbed 
aboard an SP locomotive 
and watched as drivers 
went around gates, ignored 
flashing red lights, or sim- 
ply failed to stop as the 
train approached the cross- 
ings. Melton, armed with a 
police radio, notified near- 
by officers on motorcycles 
whenever a motorist vio- 
lated the warning signals. 
The traffic violation cost 
motorists $115. Shreveport 
Police Department Chief 
Charles Gruber was instru- 
mental in the program’s 
success. 

Trooper on the Train, 


Johnson 


Shreveport Police Officers Ken 
Cavett and Don Melton ride 
with Locomotive Engineer 
Jimmy Poe to nab motorists 
who ignored the flashing 
crossing signals and drove 
across the tracks. 


part of the Operation Life- 
saver program, is a joint ef- 
fort between the railroad 
and local and state law en- 
forcement agencies. The 
program originated in Kan- 
sas in 1987. 

SP teamed up with the 
Texas Department of Public 
Safety to kick off the 
Trooper on the Train pro- 
gram in Houston at the end 
of March. 


Puttin’ on 
The Blitz 


Kansas and Oklahoma 
team up for Operation 
Lifesaver. 


Officials in Kansas and 
Oklahoma joined forces in 
early April in an effort to 
reduce the number of acci- 
dents and deaths at rail 
highway crossings. 

The nation’s first two- 
state Operation Lifesaver 
blitz is targeting Southern 
Pacific’s line running 
across southwestern Kan- 
sas and the Oklahoma pan- 
handle. 

Retired Locomotive En- 
gineer Don Detwiler of 
Pratt, Kansas is coordinat- 
ing this important public 
awareness campaign. The 
one-week effort is aimed at 
students, teachers and bus 
drivers at every school 
along the line. Presenta- 
tions will also be given to 
civic clubs and organiza- 
tions in each community. 

Participants in the cam- 
paign include the Federal 
Railroad Administration, 
Kansas Highway Patrol, 
Oklahoma Highway Patrol, 
and the Kansas and Ok- 
lahoma departments of 
transportation and corpo- 
rate commissions. Two 
other railroads—Burlington 
Northern and Union Pacif- 
ic—are also involved in the 
event. 
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New Power 
Coming On Line 


The first of 53 new die- 
sel locomotives that were 
ordered last summer began 
coming on line in March. 

The four-axle, 3,800 
horsepower units are GP60 
models manufactured by 
the Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion of General Motors. 
The first two units arrived 
on March 7. 

Fifty of the units will be 
assigned Cotton Belt num- 
bers. 

In addition, three units 
will be delivered to Rio 
Grande. These will be 
painted in the Rio Grande 
paint scheme and be given 
D&RGW numbers. 

The units will continue 
arriving through May. 


Scouting =~ 
Award 


Charles Ray Firestone, 
a locomotive engineer at 
Dathart, Texas has received 
the Silver Beaver Award, 
the Boy Scouts’ highest 
volunteer award. He also 
won the district award of 
merit. Firestone has been 
involved in scouting for 11 
years. 


Transportation 
Funding on Cali- 
fornia Ballot 


Voters to decide on 
three measures that 
affect rail projects. 


When California voters 
go to the polls on June 5, 
they will decide on three 
ballot measures that could 
authorize funds for rail-re- 
lated transportation projects 
throughout the state. Many 
of the proposed projects in- 
volve SP right-of-way or 
improvements to SP track. 

A brief description of the 
three propositions follows. 


Proposition 111 

Traffic Congestion Relief 
and Spending Limitation 
Act of 1990 


Addresses the state’s 
growing traffic congestion 
problems. Authorizes $18.5 
billion to be spent over the 
next 10 years on repair, 
maintenance and construc- 
tion of California’s trans- 
portation system, including 
rapid transit. Authorizes a 
five-cent-a-gallon fuel tax 
increase in 1990 and an ad- 
ditional one-cent increase 
each year over the next four 
years. Would also increase 
truck weight fees. 

Must be passed in con- 
junction with Proposition 
108. 


Proposition 108 
Passenger Rail & Clean 
Air Bond Act 


Authorizes the state of 
California to sell $1 billion 
in general obligation bonds 
for passenger rail transpor- 
tation—a key part of the 
plan to reduce traffic 
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congestion. The bonds 
could not be issued unless 
Proposition 111 is ap- 
proved. If both 108 and 111 
are approved, two more $1 
billion rail bond issues wiil 
go before voters in 1992 
and 1994 for a total of $3 
billion. These bonds would 
be used to upgrade and ex- 
pand commuter, intercity 
and regional rail systems to 
relieve traffic congestion. 
Funds would be used to ex- 
pand train service in Los 
Angeles, the Bay Area, 
Orange, San Diego, Sacra- 
mento, Santa Clara, River- 
side, San Bernardino, San 
Joaquin Valley and coastal 
counties, and elsewhere. In 
addition, $500 million is 
provided for transit opera- 
tions, and local govern- 
ments have the option of 
using billions more on rail 
projects. 


Proposition 116 
Rail Bond Initiative 


Provides nearly $2 billion 
for specified intercity, com- 
muter and light rail projects 
throughout the state. Prop- 
osition 116 is compatible 
with Proposition 111 and 
complements Proposition 
108. Should all three pass, 
both rail bond measures 
would go into effect and the 
$3 billion for rail transpor- 
tation would be authorized 
immediately. Many of the 
projects that would be fund- 
ed if Proposition 116 passes 
are along SP Lines. Here 
are some examples: 

®@ CalTrain Peninsula 
Commute Service including 
extensions to Santa Cruz 
and Monterey Counties 
($173 million). 

w New commuter ser- 
vices between San Bernar- 
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dino-Riverside-Orange 
Counties ($79 million), and 
between San Bernardino- 
Los Angeles ($98 million). 

@ New intercity service 
between Sacramento and 
the San Francisco Bay Area 
($80 million). 

@ Amtrak “San Joaquin” 
(Bakersfield-Sacramento/ 
Oakland) ($145 million). 

@ Alameda Street freight 
corridor between Long 
Beach and Los Angeles 
($80 million). 


SP Telecom 
Agrees to Buy 
Digital Signal 

Southern Pacific Tele- 
communications Co. plans 
to buy Digital Signal, Inc. 
Digital, headquartered in 
Southfield, Michigan, op- 
erates a 15,000 mile na- 
tionwide leased fiber optic 
network and provides digi- 
tal private line services be- 
tween 88 cities. 

SP Telecom operates a 
fiber optic communications 
system between Houston 
and San Francisco, and 
also arranges for installa- 
tion of fiber optic conduit 
systems for carriers and in- 
dustries anywhere on SP's 
15,000-mile right of way. 
The acquisition is expected 
to be completed by June. 


A minute of safety 
may save you a 
lifetime of grief. 


From Extra Maintenance 
of Way Gang #221, 
Carlinville, Illinois. 


This Cowboy’s 
A Railroader 
At Heart 


He calls himself the 
“Midnight Cowboy,” but 
listeners to radio station 
WBAP (820 on the AM 
dial) in Fort Worth, Texas 
have discovered that late 
night disk jockey Bill Mack 
would rather be talking 
about trains. 

Locomotive Engineer 
Tommy Ellis who listens 
to WBAP, discovered the 
DJ’s enthusiasm for rail- 
roads in January when he 
called Mack during his late 
night “Midnight Cowboy” 
show. Soon Mack found 
out that Ellis was a loco- 
motive engineer and nick- 
named him “Toot Toot 
Tommy.” The on-the-air 
calls have made “Toot 
Toot” a bit of a radio per- 
sonality, too, as he talks 
about everything from train 
trivia to railroad grade 
crossing safety. 

On March 9, Ellis and 
Asst. General Manager Art 
Henson presented Mack 
with a commemorative 
placque making him an 
honorary locomotive engi- 
neer. SP’s prociamation 
designates any train the 
“Midnight Cowboy” 
chooses will be known as 
the “Midnight Special.” 
Stay tuned. 
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Getting All 
Steamed Up Again 


Steam locomotives get 
tender loving care from 
restoration groups. 


No. 786 


For 33 years, Southern 
Pacific steam locomotive 
No. 786 sat in a city park 
near the Texas state capitol 
in Austin. On January 27, 
the 2-8-2 Mikado engine 
that was built in 1916, had 
a coming-out party. 

Volunteers from the 
Austin Steam Train Asso- 
ciation, including a number 
of active and retired SP 
people, moved the engine 
to a donated shop facility 
on the nearby Georgetown 
Railroad. The group hopes 
to rehabilitate No. 786 and 
eventually operate it on ex- 
cursions between Giddings 
and Liano over the Austin 
& Northwestern Railroad, 
a former SP branch line. 

Among the active mem- 
bers of the association are 
retired SP General Me- 


These SP employees and vol- 
unteers helped relocate No. 
2472 to its new home where 
restoration work continues. 


Part of the hard working crew who lent a hand moving No. 786: 
John Charles, Bill Schroder, Arthur Boone, Joe Dale Morris, J. R. 


Phillips, Gary Bonine, Leonard Riss and V. F. Kapczynski, Jr. 


chanical Officer Leonard 
Riss, who helped move the 
retired locomotive into the 
park more than three de- 
cades ago. Houston Dis- 
patchers John Charles and 
V. F. Kapezynski, and Lo- 
comotive Engineers Gary 
Bonine of Sanderson and 
Bill Schroder of Houston 
are also active in the group. 


No. 2472 


On February 10, SP 
steam engine No. 2472 
moved from its old home in 
San Mateo, Calif. to a shop 
just south of San Francis- 
co. Here, volunteers from 
Project 2472 will continue 
restoration work on the 
1921 Baldwin locomotive 
that was begun 10 years 
ago. They hope to have the 
locomotive operating by 
the end of the year 

Originally, No. 2472 
was acquired to power the 
old Overland Limited. 
From the late 1920s on, the 
engine spent most of its 
working life running SP 
commute trains on the San 
Francisco peninsula. The 


railroad donated it to San 
Mateo County in 1959, two 
years after it was retired, 


. 819 


Cotton Belt’s No. 819 
embarks on its longest ex- 
cursion train trip in June. 
The 737,500 pound, 4-8-4 
Northern-type oil burner 
built in Pine Bluff, Ark. in 
1942 will make an 800- 
mile round-trip between 
Pine Biuff and St. Louis on 
June 12-17. The trip coin- 
cides with the National 
Railway Historical Soci- 
ety’s annual convention at 
St. Louis Union Station. 
The locomotive will pull 12 
vintage passenger cars and 
will operate as the “Cotton 
Belt Star.” Bob Mc- 
Clanahan, retired superin- 
tendent of the Pine Bluff 
Division, is coordinating 
the trip. 

The 819's last big trip 
was in November 1988 
when employees, retirees 
and their families em- 
barked on a three-day, 560- 
mile round trip to Tyler, 
Tex. 


No. 2467 
Ten years ago, Locomo- 
tive Engineer Michael Ni- 
chols and three other SP 
employees took an interest 
in SP No. 2467, a 4-6-2 
Pacific engine built by 
Baldwin in 1921. They 
wanted to spruce up the de- 
teriorating locomotive on 
display in a park in Oak- 
Jand, Calif. The work 
didn’t stop with the cos- 
metic coat of paint, how- 
ever. They started doing 
minor repairs and realized 
that the engine was in pret- 
ty good shape. Efforts are 
now underway to relocate 
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Liz Nichols 


Errol Ohman, Mike Nichols 
and Ray Halling are the force 
behind No. 2467. 


the engine to the Pacific 
Locomotive Association’s 
yard at Brightside, Calif. 
this summer. Anyone inter- 
ested in helping with the 
project should write to: 
Project 2467 Fund, P. O. 
Box 2247, Niles Station, 
Fremont, Calif. 94536- 
0247. 
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turns to challenge him. Too late. An- 
other dark form rises from the grass 
and takes hold of the lookout. There’s 
a brief scuffle and then silence. 

As the man approaches the rear of 
the car, van doors squeak open. He 
snaps on his flashlight. A. startled 
youth stares back at him, boxes of 
VCRs at his fingertips. He jumps from 
the platform. A pair of bolt cutters 
clatters to the ground. Another flash- 
light fiares to fol- 
low the fleeing 
suspect, There is a 
brief chase. Then 
handcuffs click 
tight. John Rosales 
and his fellow SP 
Police officer lead 
their suspects 
away. And another 
high-value ship- 
ment moves over 
SP Lines un- 
harmed. 


A Lot of 
Territory to 
Protect 


Every day SP Leading the Police Department's efforts from San Francisco are (front row): Asst. to Agent, 
Lines’ 300 police Chief Gene Depuy, Asst. Chief Robert Emmons, Chief Glen Barnett, Captain George 


SP Lines’ special agents are de- 
ployed in 52 locations and 11 divi- 
sions. This vast territory includes 
15,000 miles of right-of-way and 
thousands of acres of yards and other 
railroad property. “There is no place 
we can’t be in a very short time,” Bar- 
nett says, including places a patrol car 
can’t go. 

In Los Angeles, Lieutenant Joe 
Harlan and his fellow special agents 


car and cabooses outfitted as police 
escorts, selected teams protect high- 
value shipments through crime “hot 
spots.” The special cars have P-O-L- 
I-C-E emblazoned on the side. 

These cars are equipped with high- 
intensity flood lights and radio com- 
munications that can reach the train 
crew, SP patrol vehicles, or local law 
enforcement agencies. 

Always rolling, SP250, the mid- 
train surveillance 
car, keeps a cap on 
theft and vandal- 
ism. It works out 
of Los Angeles, 
mostly along the 
border route, as do 
two converted ca- 
booses out of Long 
Beach. 

Sometimes SP’s 
special agents ar- 
rive on the scene 
one step behind a 
thief, but not out 
of the picture. Bob 
Emmons, assistant 
to Chief Special 
recalls: 
“One night in the 


officers and [3 Staats, and Asst. to Chief Jim Schiffman. Police Captains in charge of territories LA area, an officer 


canine teams tac- ‘#reughout the system (back row) are: Charlie Oatridge, Eric Jacobsen, John Meyers, 


responded to re- 


kle the big job of Tom Monsen, Dan Castleberry, Dennis Johnson, Ray Heerssen, Jim Edgar, Barney ports that a tain 


safeguarding the 
railroad, its em- 
ployees and the 
goods and products customers ship by 
rail. They patrol rail lines, yards and 
facilities, and work closely with cus- 
tomers and employees throughout the 
organization—from department heads 
to train crews, dispatchers, mainte- 
nance and mechanical employees. 

“Like any other law enforcement 
agency,” says Glen Barnett, chief spe- 
cial agent-system, “we are challenged 
to protect and serve.” 

And, indeed, they do. As commis- 
sioned law enforcement officers, the 
members of SP Lines’ police depart- 
ment are recognized specialists in rail- 
road police operations and respected 
professionals in the eyes of the law 
enforcement community. 

“We don’t want anything happen- 
ing to our customers’ cargo,” says 
Barnett. “Our work to prevent and 
eliminate crime is a critical part of the 
railroad’s effort.to provide better ser- 
vice for our customers.” 
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Watkins, Jerry Gilliam, Bob Bennett, Robert Ray, Robert Miskell and Marvin Landis. 


use all-terrain vehicles (ATVs) to zip 
around the auto-handling facility. 
They are able to get to out-of-the-way 
areas and between tracks “where peo- 
ple don’t expect us,” he says. Harlan 
credits the ATVs with “nearly elimi- 
nating the problem of people coming 
into one of our major yards.” 

Further south, along the U.S.-Mex- 
ico border, SP police sometimes take 
to the skies. Riding shotgun in U.S. 
Border Patrol helicopters, they fly 
ahead of trains rolling through areas 
where undocumented aliens are 
known to board trains. When they 
spot a waiting group, the chopper 
swoops low to herd the trespassers to- 
gether while the SP officer calls in 
ground units. 


High Visibility Deters Crime 
Other SP special agents ride the 

rails and take the high-visibility ap- 

proach. Riding in a converted baggage 


was being burglar- 
ized. When he ar- 
rived at the scene, 
the train was gone, but merchandise 
was scattered along the right-of-way. 
The officer figured the thief was prob- 
ably nearby. He was carrying a body- 
heat detector—it’s about the size of a 
small flashlight—and used it to scan 
the area. He found the burglar in some 
bushes just a few feet away.” 

A dog’s keen sense of smell is an- 
other way for SP police to fight crime. 
The department’s canine units ferret 
out trespassers. From the ground, a 
specially trained dog can latch on to 
the scent of a person hiding inside an 
automobile on the top deck of a tri- 
level auto carrier. They also protect 
the agent they are assigned to, “con- 
trolling situations that would require 
several officers,” Emmons adds. 

Years of training and experience 
contribute to the effectiveness of the 
department. At Stockton, Special 
Agent Billy Metcalf and his fellow of- 
ficers are responsible for five. inter- 
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change points and hundreds of miles 
of track, some of which slices through 
high-crime areas of valley towns. 

“Being out here on your own, you 
have to be a self-starter,” he says, 
“We have to make judgement calls on 
what needs to be done in different sit- 
uations.” 

Lieutenant Bob Johnston faces sim- 
ilar problems in Louisiana. As the 
railroad’s law enforcement authority 
in Lake Charles—a town along the 
Gulf Coast where petrochemical 
plants dominate the economy—this 
SP Police lieutenant hardly considers 
himself the “Lone Ranger.” 

“You can’t operate a one-man sta- 
tion without the help of all our em- 
ployees,” says Johnston. Employees, 
as well as local law enforcement per- 
sonnel, are Johnston’s extra eyes and 
ears: an information network that’s 
fast, efficient and on top of things. 

Not long ago, Johnston was pursu- 
ing some elusive copper wire thieves. 
A freight train crew saw a suspicious 
car and radioed the description and 


John Hauer, a patrolman at Memphis, knows that local law enforcement agencies or other 


The latest in law enforcement techniques and training are avaitable to SP Police through 


the Law Enforcement Television Network. Programs, transmitted by satellite, are moni- 
tored by Lieutenant Dale Bray in El Paso. In some states the programs can be taken for 
credit to meet training requirements officers must complete to retain state certification. 


railroad police will respond for any emergency or when additional backup is needed. 


partial license plate number to John- 
ston. He relayed the information to all 
concerned. It wasn’t long before an 
Amtrak crew, who heard the descrip- 
tion, came upon the culprits in the 
very act of cutting down the wires. 
The on-the-spot crime tip resulted in 
swift apprehension and prosecution of 
the copper criminals. 

In Roseville, where the mainline 
begins its climb to the Sierra and the 
East Valley line swings northwest for 
Oregon, the big yards are like a mag- 
net for criminals. In patrolling the 
area, Special Agent Reed Vetterli 


finds his 28 years of experience a val- 
uable tool. 

Kansas City, which ranks as the na- 
tion’s second-largest rail center in vol- 
ume of traffic, presents a challenge for 
Investigator Tom Aldridge. Eight rail- 
roads interchange cars with Cotton 
Belt at Armourdale Yard in Kansas 
City. And any theft, vandalism or 
damage to rail equipment or lading 
that is not noted when a connecting 
carrier interchanges cars with SP can 
become partially or totally SP’s re- 
sponsibility. The visual and physical 
inspection of interchange trains and 


At Kansas City, Investigator Tom Aldridge 
carefully inspects rail cars coming onto SP 
Lines from other railroads. 


transfers is one of Aldridge’s impor- 
tant duties. 


Taking the Team Approach 

Along SP Lines’ southern corridor 
route, railroad police and the U. S. 
Border Patrol work together to stem 
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the flow of thousands of undocument- 
ed aliens who sneak aboard trains 
each year looking for a free ride away 
from the border. Captain Ray Heers- 
sen, who supervises a force of 30 spe- 
cial agents from his headquarters in 
San Antonio, has developed a close 
working relationship with the Border 
Patrol—something extremely valuable 
for SP Lines which has the largest 
number of Mexican gateways of any 
U.S. rail carrier. 

SP Police officers and the Border 
Patrol stop and search all eastbound 
trains at a point between Del Rio and 
San Antonio on a regular basis, says 
Heerssen. 

Although Special Agent Joseph 
Cantu is headquartered in Tucson, 
much of his work is at the border 
crossing in Nogales, Arizona. Here, 
trainloads of new automobiles assem- 
bled in Hermosillo, Mexico, are hand- 
ed over to SP for delivery in the 
United States. During each inter- 
change, Cantu and U. S. Customs 
agents check the cables on the trailer 
doors. Then Cantu begins a car-by-car 
inspection of the automobiles. He 
checks each car inside and out for 
damage and trespassers. Often he 
finds some of both. 

Safety is a high priority for SP 
Lines Police. Not only for themselves 
as they go about their rounds, but for 
their fellow employees. Cantu has 
been in law enforcement for 10 years. 
“T take my job seriously,” he says. 
“Tm very careful.” He says he has 
never had to draw his weapon nor has 
he been attacked. 


Preventing Crime Comes First 

Crime prevention programs im- 
prove security for employees and cus- 
tomers’ freight shipments. 

“We can’t take away someone's de- 
sire to steal,” says Houston-based 
Special Agent Tom Donalson, “but 
we can make the company, employees 
and our customers’ freight less desir- 
able targets.” 

Donalson, as well as other officers 
throughout the system, are involved in 
crime prevention education program 
for employees. 

“The concept of crime prevention is 
to take action before a crime occurs,” 
says Captain Robert Ray, Donalson’s 
supervisor at Houston. “Employees 
who are knowledgeable about crime 
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Captain Dennis Johnson at Long Beach, Calif. notes that 
special equipment like the police caboose (above) and the 
inid-train surveillance car (right) publicize the presence of 
uniformed police and are very effective at deterring theft 
and vandalism on the train and along railroad property. 


prevention improve the company’s se- 
curity.” 

That was the case in early February 
when Donalson and two fellow offi- 
cers staked out a suspected TOFC bur- 
glar in Englewood Yard. As the 
yardmaster broadcast the description 
of the would-be thief over yard speak- 
ers, the suspect ran from the officers. 
A passing switch crew came to the 
rescue, allowing one of the officers to 
overtake, corner and apprehend the 
culprit. 

“Without the cooperation of the 
yard forces, we’d never have gotten 
the job done,” Donalson says. 

SP Police also work with schools, 
community groups and various agen- 
cies to increase public awareness of 
trains and their own safety. 

John Adams, special agent in 
Sparks, Nevada, for the past four 
years, has been active in the Operation 
Lifesaver program in Nevada. He 
makes safety presentations to school 
children, truck drivers, Jaw enforce- 
ment agencies and other groups. “J try 
to make people aware of what a train 
can or cannot do,” he explains. “Peo- 
ple forget that a train can’t swerve 
out of the way of a car stalled on the 
tracks.” 

As law enforcement officers com- 
missioned by the governors of the 
states in which they work, SP Lines’ 
police have equal standing with local 
authorities. In most cases railroad po- 
lice receive their initial training in a 
city police department, a sheriff’s de- 
partment, the military police, the Bor- 
der Patrol, or FBI. And they keep 
those relationships open because rail- 
road and local police end up working 
together a large part of the time. 


In Los Angeles, as in al} of the ma- 
jor metropolitan areas, SP and city po- 
lice coordinate night searches in and 
around SP property with Los Angeles 
Police Department helicopters flood- 
lighting the area. SP police carry mul- 
ti-channel radios that can tune in to 
county-wide law enforcement chan- 
nels to file alerts, call for assistance 
and exchange information. 

Help can also come from other rail- 
toads. When SP Lines Patrolman John 
Hauer needs assistance on any emer- 
gency railroad police matter, his call 
for backup may come from his fellow 
Cotton Belt officers at Memphis, or 
from one of five other railroads serv- 
ing this Mississippi River town. 
Hauer, a 10-year veteran of SSW po- 
lice work, says “When an officer of 
one road needs assistance in an emer- 
gency, the others will drop what 
they’re doing to respond.” 


t 
Training Goes On Year Round 

Training programs are “organized 
to help us do a better job for our cus- 
tomers,” says Gene Depuy, assistant 
to chief special agent. Officers are 
trained to handle any kind of incident 
or criminal act. They learn new laws, 
arrest procedures, crime prevention, 
cargo security, asset protection, safety 
procedures, first aid and CPR, and 
how to work with hazardous mate- 
rials. 

One way for SP Lines officers to 
keep up-to-to-date on law enforcement 
topics is through video training tapes 
produced by the Law Enforcement 
Television Network (LETN). These 
tapes provide police with the latest 
law enforcement techniques and train- 
ing, along with the most up-to-date 


Special Agent Joseph Cantu conducts a 
car-by-car inspection at Nogales, Ariz. SP 
Police work closely with U. S. Customs 
agents and the U. S. Border Patrol. 


crime news from around the country. 
The quality of the programs is ex- 
cellent, says Lieutenant Dale Bray 
from his office in El Paso. “LETN 
uses the experts—the top people in 
their fields—to discuss police topics. 
In some states, the video training can 
be taken for credit. Selected programs 
qualify for the 40 hours of additional 
training that police officers must com- 
plete every two years to keep their 
state law enforcement commissions. 


Tapping Into Computers 

An increasing number of officers 
are also learning how computers save 
time and valuable resources. In San 
Francisco, Jim Schiffman, assistant to 
the chief, looks for ways to put the 
computer to good use. A program 
called the Rail Freight Exception Re- 
porting System enables freight excep- 
tions to be reported in minutes instead 
of days or weeks. It will soon go on 
line to help track and analyze excep- 
tion patterns and hot spots. 

Also going on line will be the Field 
Interview Database to help officers 
quickly identify criminals and repeat 
offenders when making an arrest. 

Computerized statistical informa- 
tion on criminal trends and patterns 
provides an overview of crime on the 
system. This information helps the de- 
partment use its officers and agents to 
the best advantage. SP Lines Police 
also have access through state police 
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Tom Donalson, special agent at Houston, 
works on crime prevention programs to 
improve security for employees and cus- 
tomers’ freight shipments. 


to the FBI’s National Crime Informa- 
tion Center for 24-hour reference on 
suspects. 

“Our department gets a lot of infor- 
mation about crime all over SP 
Lines,” says Schiffman. “A computer 
can analyze this information to help us 
spot trends and patterns so we can an- 
ticipate where we need to focus our 
attention. It helps us put our officers 
where they can do the most good. It 
teally increases our effectiveness.” 

The power of computers allows of- 
ficers to “spend more time in the field 
providing a service and less time on 
administrative chores,” says Chief 
Barnett. 


It's Part of the Service 

And that is what it all comes down 
to—service. Jt means people staking 
out high-crime areas, bolting and 
locking doors and switches to deter 
crime, and keeping in close touch 
with customers in order to respond 
quickly to their concerns. 

The men and women on patrol are 
doing the work that SP Lines’ cus- 
tomers want and appreciate. The proof 
is in the results: theft and vandalism 
statistics have been declining for the 
past several years and customers are 
sounding their praises for fewer dam- 
age claims. That is the highest praise, 
indeed. 

—lim Johnson contributed 
to this story. 
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There's a lot of territory to cover in a rail yard, but all-terrain vehicles give SP Police 


greater mobility and help them reach areas not always accessible in a patrol car. 


Railroad police, like Special Agent Reed Vetterli in Roseville, Calif., 
are respected professionals and recognized specialists in-railroad po- 
lice operations. They often work closely with customers and individu- 
als in the communities where SP Lines operates. 


Ray Tyler 


he colorful history of 

America’s railroads is 
based on stories of the men 
who built and operated 
them. Photographer Shirley 
Burman wants to credit 
women’s contributions to 
tailroading. 

That’s what her show at 
the Stanford Gallery, next 
door to the California State 
Railroad Museum in Sac- 
ramento, Calif., does. It 
opens July 5 and will be on 
display through the end of 
the year. 

“¥ looked for informa- 
tion every where—maga- 
zines, archives, documents 
and general railroad 
books,” Burman says. “In 
many early publications, it 
was clear that women did 
their jobs as well as men 
and were thought of highly. 
Many stories were fiction- 
alized, but most were true 
stories.” 

At the turn of the cen- 
tury, says Burman, the 
public loved heroines. Kate 
Shelly, a 15-year-old, was 
credited with saving a pas- 
senger train from plunging 
into the river after a bridge 
washed out. The movies 
created fictionalized hero- 
ines in railroad films. Si- 
lent screen star Helen 
Holmes saved a runaway 
train in the 1915 film, 
“Leap from the Tower.” 

Southern Pacific had its 
own heroines. “One I had 
the pleasure to meet is 
Leah Rosenfeld,’’ says 
Burman. “As a station op- 
erator at Hiland, Calif., she 
realized opposing trains 
were about to meet on the 
same track. Leah alerted 
the dispatcher and saved 
the lives of the two train 


Exhibit at the 
California State 
Railroad Museum 
spotlights women’s 
contributions to 
railroading. 


crews.” 

Jane Stanford, wife of 
Leland Stanford—one of 
the Central Pacific’s Big 
Four—was an early cham- 
pion of women’s rights. 
She provided Susan B. An- 
thony with a Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad pass to use 
during her California suf- 
frage speeches. 

Anna Judah, wife of 
Theodore Judah—the civil 
engineer who first dreamed 
of the Central Pacific route 
across the Sierra—helped 
her husband’s lobbying ef- 
forts. Her drawings and ex- 
hibits were used to con- 
vince Congress of the need 
for the Central Pacific Rail- 
toad (SP’s predecessor). 

The exhibition includes 
photographs, advertising 
pieces, and artifacts gath- 
ered from the collections of 
historical societies, as well 
as individuals Burman has 
met over the years. It also 
features the supporting 


roles that railroad women 
had: women’s auxiliaries, 
railroad wives and railroad 
women’s associations, as 
well as the famous Harvey 
Girls and Tour Guide Op- 
erators. 

Although women tradi- 
tionally worked in clerical 
jobs on the railroad, or in 
depot or station operators’ 
jobs, they filled many non- 
traditional roles, such as 
manual laborers and me- 
chanics, during World War 
T and H. But when the war 
ended and the men returned 
home, most women went 
back to their traditional 
railroading jobs. In 1967 
anti-sex discrimination 
laws opened up nearly all 
jobs on the railroad to 
women. 

Burman’s research is 
on-going. “Photographs of 
women at the turn of the 
century and WWI are the 
most difficult to find,” she 
notes, “but I appreciate 
any information people 
might have.” 

Bulletin readers who 
have stories or photographs 
about railroad women to 
share should contact Shir- 
fey Burman by writing to 
her at P. O. Box 8188, Sac- 
ramento, Calif. 95818. She 
may also be 
reached by 
calling (916) 
457-1908. 
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Yarberry Named 
Vice President- 
Finance 


Larry Yarberry, who 
has been controller since 
1984, succeeds Eric John- 
son as vice president-fi- 
nance. 

Brian Kane, controller 
of Rio Grande Industries 
since June 1988, succeeds 
Yarberry as controller for 
Southern Pacific. 

Ed Grady continues as 
Treasurer with expanded 
responsibilities in the bank- 
ing area. 

Yarberry joined SP as a 
systems associate in 1964, 
after obtaining a degree 


Yarberry 


from San Francisco State 
University. He rose through 
various auditing and ac- 
counting assignments to 
head the department as 
controller in 1984. 

Kane joined Rio Grande 
Industries in 1988, has a 
degree from the University 
of Virginia, and is a Certi- 
fied Public Accountant. 


Eric Johnson Retires 


Eric Johnson, vice presi- 
dent-Finance for Southern 
Pacific Transportation 
Company, since 
1984, retired 
March 31 after 26 
years with the 
railroad. He will 
continue as a con- 
sultant to the 
company. Johnson 
joined SP as a 
transportation 
analyst in 1956 af- 
ter earning a BA 
degree from Boston College 
and an MBA from Harvard. 
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From 1960 to 1968, he held 
accounting positions with 
other firms in Cambridge 
and Boston, 
Mass. In 1968 he 
returned to South- 
ern Pacific and in 
1979 was named 
controller. He was 
appointed vice 
president and con- 
troller in 1980 and 
vice president- 
finance in 1984. 
Johnson has been 
a director of the company 
for eight years. 


Appointments 


Alf locations are San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. unless other- 
wise noted. 


Distribution 


Services 

S. F. Abeyta to manager, border 
relations-Mexice at E] Paso. 

E. D. Alstatt to market manager 
at Denver. 

G. R. Alston to action special- 
ist. 

G. £. Anderson to director-grain 
products. 

Ms. P. A. Anderson to action 
specialist. 

R. W. Appelt to assistant man- 
ager, loading services at 
Houston. 

Ms. C. A. Anvari to action spe- 
cialist. 

S. M. Baguet to senior manag- 
er-Mexico at Tucson. 

G. R. Barr to manager, loading 
services at Portland. 

J. M. Barrymore to manager, 
fresh perishables. 

P. J. Benasso to senior manager- 
Mexico. D. M. Bermudez to 
senior analyst-Mexico. 

R. D. Bilbay to director-grain. 

D. 4. Blake to director-fleet dis- 
tribution. 

D. F. Blanton to assistant man- 
ager, loading services. 

N. L. Branting to market man- 
ager at Denver. 

W. C. Breslin to gencral manag- 
er, multi-levels & auto parts 
boxcars. 

G. W. Burnett to market manag- 
er at Denver. 

R. M. Calder to assistant man- 
ager-customer service. 

E. B. Calderon to assistant 
manager-Mexico at El Paso. 

F, L. Chaidez to regional man- 
ager-EDI at Denver. 

Ms. L. J. Chew to action spe- 
cialist. 

W. M. Clayton, Jr. to assistant 
vice president-petroleum 
products at Houston. 

N. J. Colletti to manager, re- 
gional sales at Houston. 

J. A. Copeland to assistant man- 
ager, loading services at Los 
Angeles. 

T. E. Davis to assistant vice 
president-plastics at Houston. 

W. H. Ducommun to market 
manager at Denver. 

Ms. D. Dunn to manager, 
administration at Denver. 

Ms. M. B. Elston to market 
manager at Denver. 


G. L. Erickson to assistant vice 
president-construction mate- 
tials & minerals at Denver. 

T. J. Escobar to assistant man- 
ager-Mexico. 

Ms. G. Far to senior analyst- 
business development & sup- 
port. 

A. G, Fernandes to manager- 
Mexico. 

Ms. N. E. Ferrasci to manager, 
customer service. 

R. A. Forster to director-fleet 
management. 

Ms. A. D. Frick to representa- 
tive-Mexico at Long Beach. 

Ms. E. J. Friend to manager, 
car hire receipts. 

J. S. Gehring to assistant vice 
president-chemicals at Hous- 
ton. 

R. S. Goerss to director-food & 
consumer. 

W. T. Gravelle to manager, stra- 
tegic application develop- 
ment, 

N. Guajardo to general manag- 
er-Mexico. 

J. J. Gurskis to assistant vice 
president-yield management. 

Ms. M. J. Hanfgarn to senior 
manager, regional sales 
(SSW) at St. Louis. 

H. T. Harris, Jr. to manager, 
plastics at Houston. 

D. L. Herman to manager, car 
hire budget. 

Ms. K. M. Holcomb to manag- 
‘er, IM service quality. 

B. L. Howell to EDI manager at 
Portland. 

B. A. Hughes to market manag- 
er at Denver. 

Ms. S. K. Huntington to senior 
manager, clearances. 

S. Hurtado to senior manager- 
Mexico at El Paso. 

V. G. Jacques to ass 
ager, loading services. 

R. L. Jordan to area manager, 
intermodal at Los Angetes. 

Ms. M. L. Kava to administra- 
tive assistant. 

Ms. D. G. Kennedy to assistant 
vice president-food & con- 
sumer. 

D. W. Kerpius to senior manag- 
er, grain & grain products at 
Minneapolis. 

J. EF Kicin to senior manager, 
loading services. 

L. L. LaPorte, II to manager, 
equipment maintenance. 

H. F, Lue Sang to EDI manager 
at Los Angeles. 

Ms. N. J. MacKenzie to assis- 
tant manager, food products, 
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B. N. Mahaffey to assistant vice 
president administration-food 
& agriculture. 

G. L. Mallon to market manag- 
er at Denver. 

Ms. K. M. Mart to market de- 
velopment analyst at Houston. 

Ms. M. A. Martin to senior 
manager, regional sales at 
Chicago. 

M. T. McCall to EDI manager 
at Washington, D.C. 

N. L. McCallister, Jr. to action 
specialist. 

B. J. McDaniel to director-con- 
tracts-MPO. 

E. 8. Miron to EDI manager at 
Oakland. 

D. J. Nelson to market manager 
at Denver, 

D. R. Nelson to assistant direc- 
tor-customer service. 

Ms. L, A. Nelson to market 
manager at Denver. 

Ms. B. A. Newman to director- 
food & perishables. 

Ms. B. S. North to business de- 
velopment representative- 
Mexico at Tucson. 

E. G. Nuncio to manager termi- 
nal services at Houston. 

Ms. M. A. Ow to assistant 
manager, strategic applica- 
tions support. 

Ms. C. L. Rang to director- 
yield management. 

S. M. Richards to director-re- 
gional sales at Salt Lake City. 

L. J. Salazar to director-Mexico. 

R. A. Salazar to manager, stra- 
tegic application training & 
support. 

Ms. C. M. Sales to manager, 
clearances. 

G. E. Saucedo to director-Mexi- 
co at El Paso. 

M. R. Scott to manager, clear- 
ances. 

T. D. Sheldon to manager load- 
ing services (SSW) at East St. 
Louis. 

Ms. N. J. Simerly to office 
manager at Denver. 

Ms. L. L. Smith to action spe- 
cialist. 

W. E. Souza to district manag- 
er. 

D. L. Stacks to manager, load- 
ing services at Los Angeles. 
G. D. Stone to market manager 

at Denver, 

L. C. Sulser to assistant manag- 
er, loading services at Dallas. 

Ms. N. A, Sutter to action spe- 
ciatist. 

J. H. Sweeney to regional man- 
ager-EDI at Los Angeles. 


V. T. Thibeault to manager, 
loading services at Los Ange- 
les. 

W. C. Travis to senior manager, 
marketing at Houston. 

Ms. A. L. Tuller to administra- 
tive assistant at Chicago. 

J. D. Vanderkooy to manager, 
consumer products. 

K. E. Welch to manager, cus- 
tomer service. 

K. A. West, Jr. to market man- 
ager at Denver. 


Engineering 

D. A. Baker to supervisor of 
scales at Sacramento. 

M. J. Battista to roadmaster at 
Carrizozo, N.M. 

K. R. Burreson to signal train- 
ing instructor at Sacramento. 

C. B, Ekis, Jr. to construction 
manager at Houston. 

M. L. Drake to roadmaster at 
Pine Bluff. 

K. J. Green to district signal en- 
gineer at Kansas City, 

W. K. Guins to assistant region- 
al engineer at Houston. 

W. E. Loggins to roadmaster at 
Camden, Ark. 

J. A. Meyer to track inspector 
(SPSLC) at Wann, Ili. 

R, A. Moore to project budget 
manager, Springfield, IH. 

R. L. Priest to district B&B su- 
pervisor at Denver. 

D. W. Simon to assistant project 
engineer (SPSLC) at Carlin- 
ville, Il. 

D. C, Walker to assistant road- 
master at Tucson. 


Finance 

J, B. Doherty to assistant vice 
president-finance. 

D. J. Mulins to manager, cus- 
tomer accounting data pro- 
cessing. 


Mechanical 

T. L. Katherman to generat 
foreman at Los Angeles. 

A. B. Reynaga to general fore- 
man at Colton, Calif. 

W. A. Winsell to manager, air 
quatity at Colton. 


Operating 

W. M. Baird to chief train dis- 
patcher at Roseville. 

J. F, Byous to trainmaster at 
Victoria, Tex. 

L. P. Chenault to manager of 
sules administration at San 
Antonio. 

D. Driver to program manager 
at Houston. 


R, E. Dombrowsky to assistant 
manager of transportation at 
Houston. 

C. C. Dubose to trainmaster at 
Oakland. 

R. S. Ferrell to assistant manag- 
er, crew dispatching & time- 
keeping at Houston, 

B. E. Forshee to manager of 
tules administration at Hous- 
ton. 

W. Gould to manager fue! con- 
servation-system at Cerritos, 
Calif, 

R. D, Green to director-special 
projects at Los Angeles. 

D. L. Hampton to manager of 
rules administration at Los 
Angeles. 

H. Jay to senior assistant man- 
ager of transportation at 
Roseville. 

D. M. Krenn to assistant man- 
ager of transportation at 
Roseville. 

G. D. Marson to chief train dis- 
patcher at Roseville. 

F. T. Mayes to assistant manag- 
er of transportation at Hous- 
ton. 

J. O. Merritt to communication 
supervisor (SPSLC) at East 
St. Louis. 

W. J. Neill to assistant manager 
of transportation at Roseville 

D. A. Nelson to assistant man- 
ager of transportation at 
Roseville. 

E. A. Powers to assistant man- 
ager of transportation at 
Houston. 

W. T. Slinkard to assistant man- 
ager regional crew dispatch- 
ing & timekeeping at 
Houston. 

R. E. Sprague to road foreman 
of engines at Yuma. 

L. T. Steele to assistant manag- 
er of transportation at Rose- 
ville. 

D. E. Torrey to trainmaster at 
Tucson. 


Retirements 


GENERAL 
OFFICE 
San Francisco 


F. J. Barbarino 
Clerk 
5. H. Bustamante 
Clerk 
P.H. Copps 
Tax Agent 
T. Drewniak 
Voucher Clerk 
M. Enomoto 
Secretary 
E.R. Kirkpatrick 
Timekeeper 
P.K. Larson 
Labor Relations Officer 
W. 4. McKee 
Clerk 
H, L. Moles 
Ombudsman 
G.C. Sanchez 
Clerk 
E. L. Sequeira 
Chief Clerk 
V.K. Wise 
Asst, V.P.--Finance 
A.J, Woods 
Clerk 


AVONDALE 
DIVISION 


D. L. Dugas 
Telegrapher 
R.A. Guidry 
Conductor 
CM. Portalis 
Laborer 
J. Quebedeaux 
Car Foreman 
L. R. Woods 
‘Switchman 


DALHART 
DIVISION 
ALL. Baker 
Signal Maintainer 
JE. Proske 
Traveling Mechanic 
L. Williams, Jr. 
Trainmaster—Rood 
Foreman of Engines 


EL PASO 

DIVISION 

R. Hernandez 
Conductor 


HOUSTON 
DIVISION 


A, Barnes, Sr. * 
Interchange Clerk 


J. F. Castilla 
Machinist 

A. T. Daugherty 
Switchman 

Clerk 

L. M. Gorey, Jr. 
Messenger 

G. M. Guilfoyie, 4. 
Clerk 

JE, Harmon 
Clerk Steno 

M. E. Henry 
Machine Operator 
L. C. Herod 
Welder 

W. E. Huddleston 
Switchman 
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R.R. Johnson T.G. Coelho 
Clerk Equipment Operator 
C.W. Laied L. W. Demoll 
Signal Techician nal Technician 


PH, Ledet H. E. Dschaak 

Collection Clerk Agent 

M, Manuel J. Baster, Jr. 

Heud Clerk Laborer 

LR. Mathis A, W. Gunderson 
nior Manager Switch Foreman 
L, Mathis H. A. King 

Crane Operator Train Clerk 

4D. McCalister M. T. Knigge 

Hosiler Switchman 

DM, Mora C.1. Rossman 

General Clerk Clerk 

M. Nelson JER. Shoush 

Locomotive Engineer Carman 

D_E. Nicholes E, E. Sorenson 


Locomotive Engineer 
H.G. Parker 
A 


Claims Inspector 


. Head Clerk PINE BLUFF 
EL. Wierabicki DIVISION 
Mechanic Memo 
GH. Young, Jr. HE, Farmin 
Telegrapher Clerk Carman 
KANSAS CITY SACRAMENTO 
DIVISION DIVISION 
JL. Ayes EM. Blair 
Locomotive Engineer ‘Carman 
J.D, Blodgett M. M. Bravo 
Conductor Regional Material 
D. Deckard Planner 
Locomotive Engineer A. Campos 
H.R. Gipson Motor Truck Operator 
Truck Driver F. M. Delgado 
R. W. Hader Laborer 
Switchman R. L. Gaston 
0... Hime Welder 
Foreman G. G. Guerrero 
D. M. Meskimen Laborer 
Brakeman JA, Hott 
E.R. Nichols Switchman 
Carman L. V. Lewis 
HOM. Reynolds Switchman 
Locomotive Engineer FD. Moss 
FW. ‘Thompson Frain Dispatcher 
Laborer J... Oxford 
rician 
LOS ANGELES 
DIVISION SAN ANTONIO 
M. J. Angeles DIVISION 
Signal Maintainer R. W. Albrecht 
3.A. Atcher Asst. Engincer 
Locomotive Engineer P. S. Edwards 
V. Benedetta Brakeman 
Brakeman G. 
4, Davis E 
General Foreman R. D. Grunewald 
G.R. Diaz Engineer 
Machine Operator B. E. Moore 
8B. R. Dishman Locomotive Engineer 
utl Maintainer L. A. Mrazek 
Do Welder 
R.K. Oneal 
Conductor 
Agent S. R. Sampayo 
5. P. Gonzalez, Machine Operator 
Laborer W. R. Stewmon 
D.L. Hale Dispatcher 
Carman L, Thomas 
RP. Kubias Hosiler 
Messenger 
TH, Mack SHASTA 
“arman 
R.G. Niew DIVISION 
Machinist K.H. Carte 
5.1. Oliver Conductor 
Electrician 
JR. Ortega SPARKS 
Track Foreman DIVISION 
G. Plescia 
Car inspector J.P. Broschart 
L.P. Villegas Trainmaster 
Motor Truck Operator 
~ STOCKTON 
OREGON DIVISION 
DIVISION LH. Clark 
R.A Bowers ‘Account Executive 
Roundhouse Foreman €.R, Schnoebelen 
3. L. Chace Trainmaster 
Stockman 
J.C. Chumley 
Engineer 
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TUCSON 
DIVISION 


AH. Abbott 
Asst. Engineer 
JW. Brown 
Foreman 

L. W. Carpentier 
Foreman 

J. Dempsey 
Track Laborer 
ALR. Dominguez 
Laborer 

MB. Frye 
Signalman 
A.B, Garcia 
Laborer 

E. 3. Horley 
Chief Draftsman 
W. M. Jefferson 
Locomotive Supplyman 
JK. McAleer 
Conductor 

E. R. Nyblom 
Special Agent 
1. Perez 
Foreman 

R. L, Scadort 
Brakeman 

S. Vega 
Laborer 

A. Villalva 
Machinist 

E. L. White 
Brakeman 


WEST COLTON 
DIVISION 


H. V. Hines 
Asst. Trainmaster 
M, Loza 

Tractor Operator 
W. L. Thompson 
Brakeman 


WESTERN 
DIVISION 


J. J. Castilla 
Laborer 

FP. Codini 
Group Mgr— 
Loading Services 
RLF. Cole 

Car Inspector 
G. Deleon 
Machinist 

P. Detvillar 
Laborer 

M. H. Haera 
Hosiler 

D.R. Hall 
Mechanic 

HL. Hammond 
Electrician 

R. J. Haugen 
Machinist 

G. R. Hernandez 
Machinist 

G. Lepas 
Carman 

J. Martinez 
Carman 

W. R. Piper 
Boilermaker 
A. G, Ransford 
Roadhouse Foreman 
JH. Sedgwick 
Switchman 


OTHERS 


0. E. Cames 
Foreman—PMT 
J.B. Gordon 
“Account Executive--PMT 
E. T. Holdsworth 
Mer. Business 
Planning-—Systems— 
Chicago 
A, Laborin 
Carman—PFE 
N. J, Pastore 
Mgr, National 
Accounts—Philadelphia 
M. Sanchez 
Laborer—NWP 


Deaths 


GENERAL OFFICE 
San Francisco 

M. B. BERNATAS 
Senior Cashier 

C. B. BIRCH 
Driver-Mail Clerk 
FL. BROWN 

Roud Foreman of 
Engines 

M. DERVISION 
Stenographer-Clerk 
A. DEXON 

Janitor 

Vv. B. DOUCE 

Clerk 

T. M. DUGAN 
Investigator 

D. L. EINSPAHR 
Rate Clerk 

W. A, FRANKLIN 
Clerk 

R. J. GREENSLADE 
Asst. Controller-Revenue 
& Collections 

C. F, HAROLD. 
Clerk 

L. B, HARRIS 
Clerk 

J. M. HENRY 
Stenographer-Clerk 
W. P. LAMERE 

Sr. Systems Specialist 
J. A. LESSER 

Staff Auditor 

D. O. MILLER: 
Secretary 


AVONDALE 
DIVISION 
Pensioners 

C. M. DUCKETT 
Agst, Agent 
DALLAS DIVISION 
O. D, BECKMAN 
Road Foreman of 
Engines 

M. M. MARTIN 
Asst. Terminal Manager 
S. R. WILLIAMS 
Dist. Communications 
Supv. 

HOUSTON DIVISION 
W. C. DIXON 
Supervisor-RASC 

A, L. LOPEZ 
Machine Operator 
Pensioners: 

N. BONHAM 
Machinist 

T. O. BOSWELL, 
Chief Clerk 

A. J. BURNS 
Locomotive Engineer 
M. CALAMUSA 
Lead Car Inspector 
R, L. CALVIN 
Stenographer-Cletk 
B.R. COX 

Freight Carman 

E. M, DEMENT 
Yardmaster 

J, DEROUSSEL 
Asst. Foreman 


P. H. DUGAS 
Laborer 

M. V. FORBES 
Clerk 

G. A. HENES 

Clerk 

L. W. HODSON 
Switchman 

R. HORROCKS 
Yardmaster 

R. S. KEENAN 

Sr. Land Agent 

P. W. RECORDS 
Transportation Analyst 
E. C. REHMAN 
Asst. to Auditor-Freight 
Accounts 
LAFAYETTE 
DIVISION 

A.G. DALFREY 
Bridge Tender 

J. A. BUTCHER 
Car Inspector 

P. E, COCHRAN 
Conductor 

JR, HENDERSON 
Foreman 


LOS ANGELES 
DEVISION 

J. R. ANDRE 

Train Clerk 
Pensioners 

A.A. ALLEN 
Locomotive Engineer 
F. G. ANDRADE 
Laborer 

R. S. BLACKBURN 
Switchman 

E. W. BROOKS 
Chore Boy Operator 
H. D. CARPER 
Signalman 

D. M. CATRON 
Stenographer 

R._C. CHRISTOFFER- 
SEN 

Conductor 

R. L. DAYBERRY 
Mir. Car Mechanic 

J. B. DETWILER 
Foreman 

J. DOWDELL 

Motor Truck Operator 
H. R. DREESEN 
Locomotive Engineer 
A.C, ENRIQUEZ 
Pipefitter 

D. ESTRADA 
Laborer 

P. S. FISHBECK 
Locomotive Engineer 
F. S. FRANCO 

Clerk 

W. H. GFIVENS 
Mail & Baggage Handler 
P. C. GONZALES 
Motor Truck Operator 
E. V. GONZALES 
Foreman 

1. G. GONZALEZ 
Trucker 

C. W. HALES 
Painter 

RL, HALL. 

Asst. Signal Supervisor 
M. R. REED 
Communications 
Supervisor 


©. D. ROLLINS 
Chief Yard Clerk 
Pensioners 

FL. ALTHAUS 
Clerk 

C. E. BALES 
Conductor 

E. W. BARRY 
Locomotive Engineer 
E. D. COKER 
Laborer 

A. J, DAY 

Machinist 

JR. DECKER 
‘Agent 

G. D. EDWARDS 
Carman 

A. ERVIN 
Locomotive Supplyman 
G. V. FERGUSON 
Yardmaster 

J.C, GARRIGUS, Sr. 
Brakeman 

A. D. GILBERT 
Switchman 

EC. HACHENEY 
Switchman 

J.B HALL 
Switchman 

F. HARGROVE 
Locomotive Engineer 
B. S. QUAYLE 

Asst. Traffic Manager 
P. L. TRUDEAU 
Asst. Signal Supervisor 
L. A. WELDY 
General Yardmaster 
PINE BLUEF 
DIVISION 

A. 0. SMITH 
Yardmaster 


Pensioners 

G. BRANDON 
Clerk 

W. R. GOZA 
Conductor 
SACRAMENTO. 
DIVISION 

B. CROCKETT 
Porter 

D. L. HICKS 
Signal Maintainer 


B. L. STORMS 
Passenger Car Painter 
Pensioners 

R. L. BERG 
Brakeman 

W. K. BIENHAUS 
Machinist 

T. BUCHIKOS 
Tractor Train Operator 
E. E. BUNN 
Yardmaster 

M. CAMPS 
Electrician 

JH. CEVERING 
Machinist 

M,N. DA COSTA 
Carman 

R. M. DEUTSCH 
Sheet Metal Worker 
J. S. DODIG 
Carman 

J. EDGERLY 
Laborer 


F, ELLISON 
Locomotive Fireman 
C. 1, FAGG 
Conductor 

F. FORD 

Sweeper 

E. R. GASAWAY 
Conductor 

K. L. GOLDEN 
Brakeman 

1. S. GOLDIE 
Carman 

C. K. HANSEN 
Machinist 

C. E. HART 

Signal Maintainer 

J, HERNANDEZ 
Carman 

C, 0, HILL 
Muchinist 

5. H. HOBBS. 
Locomotive Engineer 
T. W. HOFER 
Hosiler 

L, W. HOOPER 
Conductor 

V. H. WILKINS 
Chief Chemist 

SAN ANTONIO 
DIVISION 

L. J. HORAN 
Conductor 
Pensioners 

N. ANDERWS 
Signal Maintainer 

J. BANKS 

Laborer 

V. L. BRACEWELL 
Brakeman 

E. M. BUTLER 
Locomotive Engineer 
P. H. DOUGLAS, Jr. 
Foreman 

G. W. EVARTS 
Lead Carman 

T. FLORES 
Laborer 

3. M. FLOYD 
Agent 

SHASTA DIVISION 
C. T. BENNETT 
Switchman 

J. B. HARNESS 
Brakeman 

A.M. LAVOY 
Conductor 


SPARKS DIVISION 
B. W. ENTREKIN 
Conductor 

ST. LOUIS DIVISION 
Pensioner 

J, S. GARDNER 
Night Mechanical 
Foreman 


STOCKTON 
DIVISION 
Pensioner 
E. L. RIEFF 
Agent 
TECHACHAPI 
DIVISION 

G. R. PADULA 
Engineer 


J. R. PARKER J. GALENA 
Shovel Engineer Lead Car Inspector 


TUCSON DIVISION FP. GARCIA 


Pensioners. borer 

J. M. ALLEN E. T. GORUM, Jr, 

Foreman Chair Car Porter 

J.C. AMAYA . GRAY 
Conductor 


Car Inspector 


C. C, ASHCRAFF M. A. HAGAN 
Foreman Switchman 
J. D. BAILEY D. E. HOLT 


Mail & Baggage Handter 
PACIFIC MOTOR 


Locomotive Engineer 
H. S. BELL, Jr. 


Signal Maintainer TRANSPORT 
D. 1. BYRNE, Jr. Pensioners 
Switchman i. P. AVEN 
C. CHASCO Foreman 


F. J. CORSELLO. 


Freight Carman 
Asst. Traffic Manager 


R. M. CLEMENTS: 


Locomotive Engineer D. S. LONDON 
C. F. CROCKER Foreman 
Foreman B. R. STEVENS 
H. V. EARLE Special Assistant 
Machinist T. 1. WEST 
H. D. FAIR Payroll Supervisor 
Mechanic OTHERS 
C. O. FURROW J. L. REINER 
Sheet Metal Worker Clerk-Chicago 
oes GARCIA Pensioners 

arman TR. CON 

LA. CONNER 

D. H. HANNAH Locomotive Engineer- 
Conductor NWP 
Q. B. PAYNE R. A. FOLEY 
Trainmaster Shovel Helper-NWP 
WESTERN DIVISION —C. E. HOLDEN 
Pensioners Felegrapher-Clerk-NWP 
H. A. ANDERSON 
Carman 
J. H. AUGUST 
Boilermaker 
V. N. BALDWIN 


Lead Electrician 

J. J. BALLESTEROS 
Mail & Baggage Handler 
L. H. BEAL 

Engine Foreman 

A. W, BOEDEKER 
Switchman 

W. T. BURNS 
Crane Operator 

G. 0. BURR 
Conductor 

S. E. CALAOR 
Tractor Operator 

P. CAPIFANICH 
Switchman 

R. H. CONNER 
Terminal Agent 

J. W. CONNOLLY 
Engine Foreman 
E.N. CURTISS 
Clerk 

C.F DAVIS 
Locomotive Engineer 
D, DIAZ 

Crossing Watchman 
G. R. DICKEY 
Locomotive Engineer 
D. DIAZ 

Crossing Watchman 
G. R. DICKEY 


° Locomotive Engineer 


M. A. ESCOBAR, S 
Carman Helper 


A. P. FOGE 
Clerk 


A. J. FOSTER 
Cook-Dining Car 


224 ‘hours a day.Contact the cot 
swelor.in‘your:area. : 


Denver '&:Dalhart Division: 
“Yvonne ‘Darnell! 
£4°2(303)'595-2394 or: 
(800) 873-3749 Ext-.2394 


“Oregon, Salt ‘Lake'& Shasta © 
«Divisions 2° 

“Steve McGeeney 7) 
(800):873 3749 Ext:20H1 


Sacramento, Sparks & 
= Divisions 
Cliff: Melton? 
“(916) 483-2118 


hasta © 


“Western ‘& ‘Stockton Divisions 


J Karén ‘Neal . 
(415)-465-5436 


Tucson & El Paso Divisions 


:Paul Richeson ” - 
4602) 629-2255": 


Kansas City, Pine Bluff & 
St. Louis Divisions 
Nina‘Savoy 
(913)722-4230 
San Antonio, Houston & 
Avondale Divisions 
Gifford Talimadge 
(800) 2-EAP-RAIL 
Los ‘Angeles, Tehachapi & 
West Colton Divisions ~~ 
Don “Walsh 7: 
(818) 841-9504 é 


Dallas Division ~. 
‘ Herm ‘Heise 600 °° 
(800) 873-3749 Ext..2394 °: 
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‘Sp- | DOUBLESTACK TO 
: MEXICO 


SP now offers regularly scheduled service of double stack containers from the ICTT in southers California te Measico City, 


Double Stack Riding High Into Mexico 


P's the first railroad to offer regularly 

scheduled double stack container train 
service from the United States to Mexico. 

The twice-weekly service, which began 
March 29, operates between the Intermodal 
Container Transfer Facility (ICTF) in south 
ern California to Mexico City. Transit time 
is 88 hours, In April, SP will introduce reg- 
ular double stack service from the ICTF to 
Monterrey, Mexico's second largest indus- 
trial center. 


Southern Pacific Bulletin 
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Trains interchange with Ferrocarriles de 
Mexico (FNM), Mexico's national railway, 
at El Paso/Juarez. Expedited clearance pro- 
cedures have been established with U.S. 
Customs and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Most of the containers will carry goods 
from Pacific Rim nations. This new rail ser- 
vice is a significant improvement over cur- 
rent all-water frequency from the Far East 
to Mexico's East Coast, 
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